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Vou. XII, No. 24 


Apri 14, 1933 
SPECIAL MEETING IN NEW YORK 


Our chairman, Mr. McDonald, who went to Europe last month on a 
brief leave of absence, is sailing for home on the S. S. Berengaria on 
April 15, after spending ten days in Berlin and visiting Basle, Geneva, 





General Library %''\ 


University of Michigan 








and Paris. He will make his first address at a special meeting of the 


Association on Thursday, April 27, at the Town Hall, New York, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


8:30 o'clock. This meeting will not be broadcast. Tickets will be sold 
only to F. P. A. members, but they may bring non-member guests. 


Branch members will be especially welcome. Details upon request. 
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ROOSEVELT MOVES FOR 


ECONOMIC DISARMAMENT 





ROSPECTS for economic disarmament were 

notably improved this past week by the sud- 
den announcement on April 5 that President 
Roosevelt had extended an invitation to Prime 
Minister MacDonald to participate in a prelim- 
inary discussion at Washington of the problems 
facing the World Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference. Upon receipt of Mr. MacDonald’s ac- 
ceptance, similar invitations were sent to France, 
which appointed ex-Premier Herriot as its repre- 
sentative, and to the governments of nine other 
countries whose cooperation in a joint program 
is deemed essential. Mr. MacDonald is scheduled 
to sail for the United States on April 15, and 
M. Herriot on April 17. 


It is generally understood that the purpose of 
these preliminary conversations is not so much 
to reach agreement on the technical aspects of the 
economic problems facing the world as to drama- 
tize the necessity for a return to economic sanity 
and to mobilize world opinion in support of a 
practical program at the economic conference. It 
is felt, for example, that a joint statement calling 
for immediate action to stem the destructive tide 
of economic nationalism would create a favorable 
atmosphere for subsequent negotiations on such 
concrete problems as war debts and tariffs. The 
statement of Secretary Hull on April 8, declaring 
that the United States was prepared to abandon 
the policies of economic nationalism which it had 
followed during the past twelve years, may be in- 
terpreted as an indication of the American pro- 
gram in these preliminary discussions. Many 
persons will receive this as welcome evidence that 
the new Administration is prepared to exercise 
the same initiative in dealing with international 
affairs as it has shown in handling domestic 
problems. 


Despite the improved outlook resulting from 
American leadership, European observers have 
been somewhat disquieted by the failure of this 


country to give definite assurance that the June 
15 instalment of the war debt payments will be 
suspended until a final agreement has been 
reached. They point out that a renewed demand 
on the part of the United States for full war debt 
payments would inevitably bring about the col- 
lapse of the economic conference and destroy all 
hope of world recovery. President Roosevelt is 
apparently seeking to avoid this danger by secur- 
ing a general agreement on economic policy as the 
basis for an appeal to Congress for full power to 
deal with specific questions —including both 
debts and tariffs. This strategy has the advan- 
tage of permitting a concerted attack on all basic 
economic problems confronting the world. It 
would be seriously endangered, however, by the 
failure of the Administration to realize the full 
implications of international cooperation. For 
example, the announcement on April 4 that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would not press for the ratifica- 
tion of the World Court protocols during the pres- 
ent session of Congress is seen by some observers 


as an indication that the United States has. not- 


yet fully recognized the close affinity between eco- 
nomic and political problems. The United States 
can scarcely assume effective international lead- 
ership unless it is willing to take full responsi- 
bility for its acts, such as would be implied by 
adherence to the World Court. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART. 


Japan Resigns from the League 


On March 27 the Japanese government sent to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
the long-expected notification of Japan’s intention 
to withdraw from the League. This decision, the 
note declared, was based on the belief that “fur- 
ther cooperation” was rendered impossible by 
“the existence of an irreconcilable divergence of 
views, dividing Japan and the League on policies 
of peace, and especially as regards the fundamen- 
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tal principles to be followed in the establishment 
of a durable peace in the Far East.” 

The Japanese notification was sent in pursuance 
of paragraph three, Article I, of the League Cov- 
enant, which provides that: 

“Any Member of the League may, after two years’ 
notice of its intention to do so, withdraw from the 
League, provided that all its international obligations 
and all its obligations under this Covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of withdrawal.” 

In any case, Japan’s withdrawal will therefore 
not become effective until March 27, 1935. Should 
Japan fail to reconsider its decision within this 
period, the League of Nations will have to make 
two decisions of major importance. It will be 
called upon to decide whether Japan has the 
legal right to withdraw in view of the proviso that 
a resigning member must have fulfilled “all its 
international obligations and all of its obligations” 
under the Covenant; and, if the resignation is al- 
lowed to become effective, whether Japan can re- 
tain the mandate it now holds over certain groups 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The meaning of the proviso regarding with- 
drawal from the League was raised by the Senate 
Committee considering the Treaty of Versailles. 
In a White House conference, held on August 19, 
1919, President Wilson assured this committee 
that the right of a member to withdraw from the 
League was conditional only on the member’s 
“own sense of obligation” and in no way contin- 
gent upon an opinion by the League Council that 
the international obligations of the withdrawing 
member had been fulfilled. Queried as to whether 
this opinion represented that of the commission 
which drew up the Covenant at the Peace Con- 
ference, the President replied: “I am confident 
that that was the view. That view was not 
formulated, you understand, but I am confident 
that that was the view.” The members of the 
committee were apparently not fully convinced of 
the accuracy of this interpretation: they reported 
the treaty to the Senate with a reservation affirm- 
ing the unconditional right of the United States 
to withdraw from the League. Nor does Presi- 
dent Wilson’s view appear to be supported by 
commentators on the League Covenant, who seem 
generally to hold that the right of withdrawal was 
expressly made conditional in order to render it 
impossible for League members to evade the ful- 
fillment of their obligations by resigning from the 
League. 

If the latter interpretation is accepted, it would 
be within the province of the League Council to 
ascertain whether Japan has actually fufilled its 
obligations. Should controversy arise between the 
Council and Japan over this question, it might 
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presumably be settled by obtaining an advisory 
opinion from the Permanent Court of Interna. 
tional Justice. Conceivably the Council might 
also hold that the report of the Lytton Commis. 
sion, which was appointed with the concurrence 
of Japan, contains a sufficiently impartial judg. 
ment that Japan’s course in Manchuria has not 
been consistent with its obligations under the 
League Covenant, the Kellogg-Briand pact, and 
the Nine-Power Treaty. Such a decision would 
then make withdrawal on the expiration of the 
two-year period legally invalid. 


Even if withdrawal became effective, Japan 
would be able to advance certain arguments in 
favor of a claim to retain its mandate in the} 
Pacific. According to the League Covenant, it is 
theoretically possible for non-members to be man. | 
datories, since Article XXII merely stipulates that 
mandates are to be entrusted to “advanced nha. | 
tions.” The United States was in fact offered a 
mandate over Armenia after the Covenant had 
been rejected by the Senate. To be sure, other 
stipulations of Article XXII refer, for example, 
to the obligation of a mandatory to maintain the 
open door for the trade and commerce of “other | 
Members of the League,” but this seems to prove 
merely that it was generally expected that only 
League members would be mandatories. 


Moreover, Japan would be in a position to 
question the League’s right to revoke the man- 
date for, by virtue of Article 119 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany renounced all rights and 
titles to its overseas possessions “in favor of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers” ; and the 
Supreme Council of the Allies, not the League 
of Nations, decided upon the allocation of the } 
mandates. On the other hand, the mandates were 
confirmed and their terms defined by resolutions 
of the League Council, and Article XXII of the 
Covenant specifically states that mandates are 
exercised “fon behalf of the League.” In view of 
these various acts and stipulations, it is doubtful | 
where sovereignty over the mandated areas re- ' 
sides. Yet almost all legal writers who attribute | 
this sovereignty to the League do not regard the | 
Council as competent to revoke a mandate unless 
the mandatory violates the terms under which it 
was granted. This conclusion is based on the fact | 
that the mandates were conferred by virtue of 
agreements with the mandatories, which cannot | 
be terminated except on evidence that they have | 
been violated. Japan is therefore in a strong | 
position, for it has already signified its intention 
to continue to fulfill the terms of the mandate and 
to submit annual reports to the League even after 
it ceases to be a League member. 7 C. pEWILDE. 
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